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hibition, the international water color 
exhibition, and the Drawing Collection ; 
and the plan for the permanent installa- 
tion of the Institute's collections. 

Mr. Eggers has stood for a liberal 
attitude toward art, being particularly 
desirous that the Chicago public should 
have the opportunity of seeing and of 
coming to know the art of all periods, 
including foreign and so-called modern 
art, and those phases which most inti- 
mately touch every day life. Mr. 
Eggers' standards have been high. The 
consequence has been that everything 
with which he has come in contact has 
taken on artistic merit. 

Those who have been privileged to 
work with him deeply regret his de- 
parture. His tact in imparting construc- 
tive criticism and his delightful way of 
sharing with his co-workers his exper- 
iences and ideals have endeared him to 
his staff. They wish him every success 
in the work he is about to undertake and 
trust that he will realize the ambitions 
which have led him to make the change. 

M. B. W. 

EXHIBITIONS 

ON September 22 the Art In- 
stitute will open the new sea- 
son with a group of exhibitions 
and a reception. These will consist of 
the Twentieth Annual Exhibition of 
Applied Arts, the Exhibition of Paint- 
ings and Sculpture by the Artists of 
Switzerland, and an exhibition of paint- 
ings by William Wendt and of sculp- 
ture by Julia Bracken Wendt. 

The Exhibition of Paintings and 
Sculpture by the Artists of Switzerland 
reveals a national art hitherto unknown 
to many Chicagoans. Two of Switzer- 
land's foremost artists have been re- 
garded as belonging to other nations — 
Bocklin to Germany, and Segantini to 
Italy. Hodler, the most distinctively 
national of Switzerland's famous trio of 
painters, called "the Prometheus of the 
Swiss," has scarcely been known outside 
of Austria and Germany. Undoubtedly 



the national art of Switzerland is the 
result of a variety of outside influences 
which have been playing upon it. 
"Surrounded by three mightiest states 
of Europe, it was through the centuries 
exposed to all sorts of influences," says 
Prof. Ganz. "But in spite of this there 
is one common quality in all our artists' 
work, a kind of national character." 
To determine what this national char- 
acter is will constitute one of the inter- 
esting features of the exhibition. 

The group of retrospective paintings 
and sculpture in this exhibition will pro- 
vide a glimpse of the traditions of Swiss 
art. Examples will be shown of the 
work of Menn, who brought the in- 
fluence of Courbet and the Barbizon 
men into French art and became the 
leader of a group of brilliant painters. 
Among these were Baud-Bovy, who ex- 
pressed the synthesis of the Swiss land- 
scape in a gigantic panorama. Roman- 
ticism found its strongest expression in 
Bocklin who represents the Teutonic 
influence in Swiss art. His idealism and 
symbolism was parallel to that expressed 
by Watts in England and Puvis de 
Chavannes in France. His well known 
painting, "The island of death" will be 
shown in this exhibition. 

Hodler, carrying on the tradition of 
Menn, succeeded in founding a national 
Swiss art. His art has been described as 
"a decorative generalization, a conscious 
striving for style, that had its counter- 
part with the more modernistic Aus- 
trians, Russians, and Scandinavians." 

Segantini, working independently of 
the French impressionists, arrived at the 
same conclusions. He lived for many 
years in the uplands, studied the dazzling 
reflections of the sun upon the glaciers, 
and evolved that technique which has 
come to be called divisionism. This 
differs from the French method in the 
use of lines of color rather than spots 
and dashes. His painting "Spring pas- 
tures," which is to be shown in this 
exhibition, is one of his very important 
works. In this is expressed the simple 
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poetry of Swiss peasant life. He voiced 
for Switzerland what Millet did for 
France. 

Under the spell of Cezanne and Van 
Gogh, the younger Swiss painters have 
built up an art as full of the strange 
investigations of modernism as any art 
in Europe. Such are likewise represented 
in this exhibition, which is as remarkable 
for its catholicity as for the interest of 
the individual works displayed. 

In cooperating with the Swiss repre- 
sentative who came to arrange for this 
exhibition, the Art Institute had a part 
as well as the Brooklyn Museum which 
finally sponsored the exhibition. Dr. 
Welti, one of the younger Swiss painters, 
who came to this country twice since the 
exhibition was planned, visited the 
Art Institute among other museums and 
found it sympathetic with his project. 



William H. Dowries says that Switz- 
erland lives again in California. If this 
be true, it is a happy coincidence that 
William Wendt's paintings of the west 
are being shown at the same time as the 
Swiss pictures. The problems of the 
Swiss painters in expressing the spacious- 
ness and the peculiar characteristic atmo- 
sphere of the mountain landscape have 
not been unlike those of our western 
artists, including Mr. Wendt. 

When Mr. Wendt went to California 
about twenty-five years ago, refinement 
was the vogue in painting. But striking 
out independently for himself and paint- 
ing out-of-doors all the year, he found 
himself keyed up to a more vigorous 
style of painting than that of his Chicago 
confreres. During the long period 
that Mr. Wendt has now been at work 
in the west he has painted in a variety 
of moods. In his pictures in the Insti- 
tute's collections we see him at one time 
a poet and at another a realist. In both 
roles his sense of the decorative is 
rather strong. His most recent tenden- 
cies will be revealed in this exhibition. 

Mrs. Wendt is one of that well known 
group of women sculptors who came into 
prominence during the World's Fair 
under the leadership of Mr. Taft. Her 
reliefs of William Morris and Carlyle 
are perhaps her best known work. This 
exhibition will include portrait reliefs 
and busts, sketches for fountains, and a 
war memorial relief, done during her 
residence in the west. 

The association of both Mr. and Mrs. 
Wendt with Chicago's veteran school of 
art in its pioneer days will give their 
exhibition an added interest, calling to 
mind the days when the Athenaeum 
building was the art center of Chicago. 

On November 3 the Thirty-fourth 
Annual Exhibition of American Paint- 
ings and Sculpture will open with the 
annual autumn reception. The jury will 
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consist of the following artists: painters, 
Ralph Clarkson, Howard Giles, John 
W. Norton, Leopold Seyffert, John 
Sloan, William Wendt, Charles H. 
Woodbury; sculptors, Alfonso Iannelli, 
Albin Polasek, and Emory P. Seidel. 
Two new prizes are offered, the Mrs. 
Keith Spalding prize of $1,000 for "the 
best landscape, the picture to have been 
painted not earlier than January 19 19, 
and which has not, at the time of the 
exhibition, taken a prize" ; and the Mr. 
and Mrs. Augustus S. Peabody prize of 
$200 "for either purchase or as a gift, 
for a painting executed within two years 
by one of the younger artists." The 
usual prizes and medals will be awarded 
as follows: the Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. 
Logan medal, the Potter Palmer gold 
medal, the Norman Wait Harris silver 
and bronze medals, the William R. 
French memorial gold medal, and the 
Martin B. Cahn prize. Honorable 
mentions will be awarded, one to land- 
scape, one to an architectural subject, 
one to a portrait or figure piece, and 
three to sculpture. Fifty paintings have 
been invited and these, like the paintings 
by members of the jury, will be eligible 
for prizes. 

During the period will also be held 
the Twenty-ninth Annual Exhibition of 
the Atlan Ceramic Art Club. 

LECTURES 

THE Tuesday afternoon lecture 
course will begin with a con- 
cert by members of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra on October 1 1 . 
Rudolph Schaeffer, who will lecture 
on "The application of color principles" 
on October 18, is an instructor at 
the Otis Art Institute of Los Angeles 
and has been associated with Sam 
Hume in pageantry at Detroit dur- 
ing the past summer. His lecture will 
treat of recent discoveries in the science 
of color and their application to modern 
painting, stage decorations and lighting, 
costumes, textiles, interiors, posters, and 
handicrafts. A demonstration on "Batik 
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in history and practice" will be given by 
Dudley Crafts Watson of the Art In- 
stitute of Milwaukee on October 25. 
On November 1 Dr. Fay-Cooper Cole, 
assistant curator of anthropology of the 
Field Museum, will talk on "Primitive 
art." Dr. Cole, who has spent five years 
among the Indians of the Southwest and 
four years in the Philippines, is especially 
fitted to speak on this subject, which is 
now assuming such importance in textile 
and other decorative design. A concert 
of chamber music will be given by the 
Shostac String Quartet on November 8. 
On November 1 5 and 22 Prof. Walter 
Scott Perry of Pratt Institute will de- 
liver two lectures on Egypt, the first 
treating of "The valley of the Nile, life 
of today, and that of the ancient empire," 
and the second of "The land of the 
great temple builders." 

On October 7 Mr. Taft will begin 
his course of ten Friday afternoon talks 
on "Classical and Renaissance sculpture." 
The subjects are listed in the calendar. 



